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to those truths than was possible for the people them*
selves, a continual contemplation of them, as it were ; it is
not yet freed from all its coldness, and from much of its
horror, by the ardent beauty of spirit everywhere to be
found in the work as in the lives of those two poets who
were saints almost by chance, and because nothing that
was less difficult, no expression of their restlessness less
perfect, could have occupied them a whole life long be-
tween the silences that will not be questioned. They
seem to insist upon nothing but love in a world already
devoured by hate, and, in despair of something they
cannot understand, to urge God continually to hide them
in Himself, to cover them with His own most royal
silence. Personal as their achievement is, as all the
greatest achievements of Spain seem to have been, the
work of Loyola, the art of Velasquez, of Cervantes, they
fulfilled their dreams by sheer force of genius, of an
immense and passion ate vitality; and while in Velasquez
we see the very lovely and perfect expression of his
own dream of a world, in other Spanish painters we
discern more clearly the dreams of Spain herself, of the
Spanish people, just because their genius does not obscure
the nationalism of their work. And so, whether it be in
Toledo or in Seville or in Estrcmadura or in Valencia,
Spanish art, already a hundred years later in its develop-
ment than the art of Italy, is just a religious hampered
by all the dogmatism of the Spanish ecclesiastic, ob-
livious not of life but of laughter, of the gaiety, for
instance, which you may find implicit almost, in Fra
Angelico's work, really just a drudge of the Church that,
so she said, set no store by things which rust and moth
doth corrupt. Thus it comes about that the Spanish
painter is the slave of his subject, a kind of lay preacher
repeating the words of the priest, illustrating them,
as it were, without any freedom whatsoever, since in a